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Our Lord and his Apostles, in their communi- 
cations of a religious nature, speak to men as 
having, or being susceptible of having, two dis- 
tinct and very different characters. ‘They are de 
scribed by different terms, mostly of a figurative 
nature, but all plainly distinguishing one from the 
other. One of these characters, owing, perhaps, 
to priority of birth, is calied * the old man;” and 
the other, as being born afterwards, is styled “the 
new man.’ ‘That was not first which is spirit- 
ual, but that which ts natural, and afterwards that 
which is spiritual.’ Hence the former character 
is called in the Scriptures “the natural man,” the 
latter, * the spiritual man.” 

In common with all living creatures, man has 
an animal body. ‘This body is composed of va- 
rious materials, flesh, blood, bones, &c. Like 
other animal substances, they are subjeets of 
chemical analysis, and, like them, destined to de- 
composition and decay. In these respects man 
stands on no higher ground than the meanest 
creature in existence. ‘The substances entering 
into the composition of animal bodies may vary in 
thew proportions; there may be more of ammo- 
ma, or of phosphoric salt, or of lime, or of iron, 
or of the different gases, in one Gian in another— 
but there is nothing in the body of a man, except- 
ing tts form, that places him above the lowlhiest 
occupant of the stall. They both come into ex- 
isteuce by the same means,—their lives are sus- 
tained in the same way,—they are removed from 
the world by the same causes,—and after death, 
the same natural process resolves them into their 
original elements. ‘Thus far, at least, Solomon 
saw into the nature of man, and stated an obvious 
truth, when he declared, that ** ‘That which be- 
falleth the sons of men befalleth beasts, even one 
thing befalleth them: As the one dieth, so dieth 
the other; yea. they have all one breath; so that a 
man hath no pre-eminence above a beast,—all go 
to one place, all are of the dust, and all turn to 
dust again.”’ Eccles. in. 19, 20. 

But man has also an intellectual nature, a spi 
ritual part, a soul; which, we are assured by the 
highest authority, is immortal and imperishable 
This soul is, properly speaking, Tue MAN. [is 
body is the mysterious link which connects him 
with the world of matter, and by which he ts ena- 
bled to hold communion with his fellow-creatures 
of that world. [tis evidently a machine, but of 
most exquisite workmanship. Every motion is 
produced by mechanical power; and the adapta- 
tion of all its parts to the ends designed is truly 
marvellous. All its movements are performed 
with surprising conformity to the dictates or voli- 
tions of the soul, to which it is the most prompt, 
the most faithful, the most obsequious servant that 
ever man had. We have every reason to believe, 


that the nervous system is the medium of inter-| 


communication between the mind and body; but 


how, or in what way, we are not able to compre-| vine economy, every creature is furnished with all 


hend. We know there is such an 


again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.”’ 


/mental power, a Locke, ora Newton, stands on 


and that is all we need to know, and nearly all we 
can know. Through the organs of sense, the 
man becomes acquainted with material objects; 
and, by his intellectual faculties, he is enabled to 
direct them to useful ends. 


Philosophers have treated of the intellectual 
powers, under three distinct divisions; the UNDER- 
STANDING, the WILL, and the Memory. By the} 
understanding man is capable of perceiving the} 
properties and relations of fatural objects,—by 
his will he disposes and applies them to their pro- 
per uses; by his memory he retains the knowledge 
he has already acquired, recognizes things he has 
before known, and has power continually to add 
to his stock of information. ‘The inferior animals 
have all these faculties, but, in the powers of the 
understanding, man stands immeasurably above 
them all,—subduing, governing, and disposing of 
them at his pleasure. In him is fulfilled the pro- 
mise, or declaration of God to Noah and his sons. 
“ The fear of you, and the dread of you, shall be 
upon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of the air, and upon all the fishes of the sea; 
into your hands are they delivered.” 

By the superior force of his intellectual facul 
ties, man has not only subdued and tamed the in 
ferior races,—he has subdued the very earth on 
which he is placed. He has changed the course 
of its rivers, levelled its hills, filled up its vallies, 
cleared away its forests, opened its bosom to the 
sun and air, and turned the dark and dreary wil 
derness into a fruitful field. By instruments of 
his own invention, the heavenly bodies are brought 
under his eye; he measures their size, calculates 
their velocities, and actuali, 
balance. 


eighs them as in a 
All the elements of nature have yielded 
themselves his obedient servants. Fire, air, earth, 
and water devote their treasures and their powers 


to his use. By his skill, he navigates vast oceans, 


connects distant lands, and, for the purposes of 
commerce, unites in one great brotherhood all the 


families of the earth. Livers, which, from their 


sources in the distant mountains, have for ages 


rolled along with resistless current, forbidding 


their ascent to the unassisted arm of man, he now, 


_by the use of steam, navigates with perfect ease 


Aided by the same power, he passes over the 
earth with the velocity of an eagle; and, by an in 
visible fluid, holds converse with his fellows in dis 
tant regions. ‘The delays of time, and the imped- 
nents of space have yielded to the force of his 
genius. In relation to this world, and the things 
of this world, we cannot say where his power ter 
minates. ‘The field of natural science must have 
boundaries; but, with our limited knowledge of il, 
the attempt to define them would be presumptu- 
ous. 

But, in relation to the things of * the kingdom 
of God,” the case is entirely different. Neither 
through his senses, as an animal being; wor, by 
his natural powers, as an intellectual being, is he 
able even to perceive spiritual objects. From this! 
sround arises the absolute necessity of a new 


birth, a new nature. “ Except a man be born! 


In| 


this relation, a man of the most extraordinary 


a level with the humblest individual. 


We are born into this world with powers to fit 


us for this world, and with no others. In the di 


} 
| 


the Station it was designed to fill. The percep- 
tions and powers pertaining to man, as a natural 
and rational creature, qualify him to perform all 
his duties, and to answer all the purposes of his 
creation as a “ natural man,” 
tian, or ** spiritual man.”’ “* That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh.’ A natural birth produces 
@ natural creature; for “ that was not first which 
igggpiritual, but that which is natural, and after- 
wards that which is spiritual. The first man is of 
the earth, earthy.”’ 1 Cor, x». 46,47. Our first 
nature appertains to this state of beiny,—to the 
things of this world. “ Marvel not that | said 
unto thee, Ye must. be born again;’’ for, without 
this birth, man does not possess those perceptive 
powers which enable him to hear, see, taste, feel, 
or understand spiritual things. 
Without this new birth. 
have heard the voice of G; 
* Of every tree of the gard 
eat, but of the tree of the ki 
evil, thou shalt not eat, for the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surdty die." Without it 
he could neither have understood the permission 
to eat, in the one case, nor the prohibition, in the 
other. We cannot see spiritual objects with our 
natural eyes, nor hear spiritual voices with our 
corporeal ears. The death denounced for disobe- 
chence, was not a natural death; for such death he 
did. not die, in the day of his transgression. It 
was a death to that life which God had * breathed 
into him;’’ it was @ spiritual death. Notwith- 
standing the brevity of the narrative, the author of 
the Book of yf eare to record 
these important truths ‘ He 
tells us expressly that after God had formed man 
of the dust of the ground,—afler he had made 
him a man, he breathed into him * the breath of 
life, and man became a living soul.’ By thw 
means, and by this only, was he qualified to hold 
converse with God. This “ breath of life’’ made 
him *‘a liring soul,’* capable of holding intercourse 
with the spiritual world; it made him a “spiritual 
man; it qualified him, through obedience, to ob- 
tain the glorious object of his creation,—to be- 
come an heir of immortality and eternal life. 


but not as a Chris- 


sdam could never 
, Paradise, saying, 
thou mayst freely 


wiedge of good and 


Genesis bas t 


: irness. 


In the Gospel, as preached by Jesus Christ, 


‘this distinction between the two natures is held 


up asa fundamental point. ‘ Marvel not that I 
said unto thee, Ye must be born again.” ‘“ We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen."’ Without this new birth there could be no 
spiritual sensation, because there could be no 
spiritual life. Without it, a man must necessarily 
walk in spiritual darkness, from the cradle to the 
grave. ‘This doctrine lies at the very foundation 
of the Christian religion,—it is preliminary to the 
first step in the Christian progress. 


‘No man 
hath seen God at any time.” 


In the same sense, 
it is equally true, that no man hath heard God at 
anv time. By his first or natural birth, man has 
neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear him. ‘ Mar- 
vel not that [ said unto thee, Ye must be born 
again,” for ** The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God, for they are foolish- 
ness unto him; neither can he know them, because 


| they are spiritually discerned; but the spiritual 
j|man discerneth all things.” 


1 Cor. ii. 14, 15. 


in this passage the Apostle opens clearly the 


ground of this doctrine. ‘* The natural man re- 


ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God.’ Not 


‘ercourse;|the powers and perceptions necessary to fit it forihaving, by nature, those spiritual senses which 
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belong to the children of the new birth, he has no| mal owns ahy power higher than the power of it was effected; her brother, at her request, sub- 


capacity ¢o receive the things of the Spirit of God. 
He may hear of them, he may read of them, he! 
may talk of them, and, indeed, as we have abun-| 
dant evidence, he may write thousands of books 
about them,—but without that new, or second 
birth, he has no power to understand them, and, 
of course, * they are foolishness unto him.”’ He 
is like the man born blind, in relation to colors,— 
or the man born deaf, in relation to sounds; he 
has not the organs necessary to perceive them. 
He cannot “ know them, because they are spirit- 
ually discerned.” 

This illustration of the subject is in conformity 
to a law extending to every part of God's crea-| 
tion, so far as we are acquainted with it, whether! 
animal, intellectual, or spiritual.—the law@pf) 
adaptation. Material things, by this law, are! 
cognizable by the’senses; things belonging to our 
rational nature, by our intellectual powers,—and 
things belonging to God, and our spiritual na- 
ture, by those spiritual senses which only belong 
to him who is “ born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible,—by the Worp or Gop, 
which liveth and abideth forever.” 1 Peter i. 23. | 


In one respect, man is pre-eminently distin- 
guished from every other creature. He has one 
endowment, peculiar to himself, which raises him, 
in the scale of being, infinitely above them all.— 
He has an intellectual nature or soul. ‘This soul, 
though, in its first 8 natural state, incapable of 
perceiving spiritual things, is a subject of divine) 
visitation,—though, figuratively speaking, dead, is 
capable of being raised into life. It was of the 
soul, in this lifeless state, that Christ spoke, when 
he said, “The hour cometh, and now is, when 
the dead shall. hear the voice of the Son of God, 
and they that hear shall live."’ By the operation 
of this divine power, it is enabled to inhale * the 
breath of life,’ and to become a “living soul.” 
‘This part in man has been the great object of di- 
vine regard, in all the dispensations of his Provi- 
Wence to mankind. “od, by his Spirit, spake to 
our first parents; by the sane Spirit he strove 
with the antediluvian world; he manifested himself 
with clearness to Noah and the patriarchs, and to 
their descendants, both Jews and Gentiles. He 
visited them all, in the way best adapted to their 
circumstances; to some immediately, by a revela- 
tion of himself; to some mediately, by angelic 
messengers, and by agents, qualified by his own 
immediate power; by seers and prophets; and fi- 
nally, by a glorious manifestation of himself, in the 
person of his * anointed one,” Jesus of Nazareth; 
the blessed Messiah foretold by Moses and the 
prophets, as the One whom God should send * to 
preach good tidings unto the meek, to bind up the 
broken hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound, to proclaim the acceptable year of the 
Lord."’ Isaiah Ixi. 1, 2. 


rom the clear evidence furnished us, of the 
goodness, mercy, and love of our heavenly Father, 
it is but reasonable to suppose, that every means 
have been furnished,—every thing done for the) 
redemption and salvation of mankind that could 
have been done, without injuring our free agency; 
without destroying our moral responsibility: with- 
out taking from us the power to be cither virtu- 
ous or vicions; and consequently, without depri- 
ving us of the capacity to be rewarded or pun- 
ished. 

That the great distinction before alluded to, 
between man and every other creature, really ex- 
ists, is rendered probable by the fact, that man is 
the only creature that recognizes and worships 
the Divine Being. Man, wherever found, ac-! 
knowledges in some way an overruling super- 
natural power; and believes, in some mode, 
the future existence of the soul. No other ani- 


ito 


man. 


“All creatures worship man ; and all mankind 
One Lord, One Father.” 


This capacity to receive divine impressions 
constitutes him an object of divine visitation.— 
Such visitation, according to the doctrine of our 
primitive Friends, is extended to all men. Bar- 
clay, on this subject, says, * To some it may be 
sooner, and to others later, according as the Lord 


in bis wisdom sees meet.”’ 
12. 


Ap. Prop. v. vi. Sec. 
In such visitation, “ life and immortality are 
brought to light.”’ The power of the Highest 
overshadows the soul, the offer of divine mercy is 
intelligibly made, and strength given to yield itself 

the Divine will. If, happily, the subject of 
such visitation accepts the offer, he experiences 
that new birth of which Christ spake to Nicode- 
mus. He finds new perceptions, new powers 
manifested in the soul; and remaining faithful, he 
grows up from the state of an infant, to the state 
of a man in Christ. 

It must be admitted that all this is metaphori- 
cal language; and that the same truths are ex- 
pressed by Christ and his Apostles in other fig- 
ures of speech. But by whatever mode it may 
be expressed, the thing itself is a divine reality, 
more ltmuportant in its consequences to man, both 
in this state of being, and in that which is to fol- 
low,—than all the Knowledge, and all the power, 
and all the glory, and all the wealth of the whole 
world beside. For, by this new birth, men are 
made * partakers of the divine nature,” and grad- 
ually changed, from ** the image of the eartbly”’ 
to “the image of the heavenly;"’ in other words, 
from the state of * the natural man,”’ confined to 
the low enjoyment of terrestrial objects, uncer- 
tain in their tenure, and unsatisfying in their na- 
ture—into the state of * the spiritual man,” capa- 
ble of enjoying heavenly things, of slaking the 
thirst of their immortal nature at the fountain of 
divine enjoyment; in a blessed communion with 
him, **in whose pfesence there is fullness of joy, 
and at whose right hand there are pleasures for- 
evermore.” AQUILA. 


+ eee + ————_— 


From the British Friend. 
IMMEDIATE REVELATION. 

In the Particular Meeting of Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, about a century ago, it was the custom 
with a number of men Friends to meet together 
at each other's houses alternately, on one evening | 
in the week. At the commencement, it was little! 
more than a social meeting: but, afler a time, it 
assumed a somewhat different character; it was 
found to intrude on family convenience; and, to) 
prevent this, they concluded to meet at the Meet- 
ing-house, in the room appropriated to the hold- 
ing of the Women Friends’ Meeting for Disci-| 
pline. At these meetings, Friends were drawn, 
after a time, almost imperceptibly, into retirement, 
and a regular evening meeting was established for 
inen Friends. One of these Friends (well known} 
ind highly appreciated by the individual making 
this statement) was in the station of an Elder, and 
was held by his friends generally as an Elder | 
“ worthy of double honor;’” his faithful and exem- | 
plary conduct truly adorning the station he filled| 
in the Society, although never raised above the 
station of a servant; and which place he filled in| 
the family of Jonathan Peckover, who also was) 


highly esteemed as an Elder in the Church. 
‘This servant, and worthy Elder, whose name) 
was Robert Artis, has repeatedly inforined the in-| 


dividual furnishing this account, that his sister, 
Sarah Artis. had long felt that it was a sacrifice 
required of her, to propose being admitted to sit 


one evening with the men Friends in their Meet-| 


ing; but, standing in awe of her brother's master, 
it became a great trial to propose it. Ultimately 


mitted her concern to her master; whereupon, 
way was made for her admission to sit with the 
Friends assembled at their next Meeting. Al- 
though she had never previously appeared as a 
Minister, a testimony was then and there given 
her to bear; but, feeling great reluctance to speak 
the word of the Lord, and endeavoring to excuse 
herself, whilst thus sitting, with her hands cl sped 
together, in deep conflict of spirit and almost in- 
describable agony of mind, it was awfully impress- 
ed on her mind, that if she refused obedience, and 
proved unfaithful at that time, ber hands would re- 
main firmly clasped together, and she would be 
deprived of their use. She at length yielded; and 
a wonderful and solemnizing influence attended 
her communication, and left no doubt on the 
minds of those assembled of its being a Divine re- 
quiring. So far as can now be recollected, she 
commenced by quoting the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
verses of the 24th Psalm,» Lift up your heads, O 
ye gates,’ &c. What further was expressed, is 
not remembered. 

At the next Meeting for Worship, her mouth 
was again opened to declare of the deep things of 
God; likewise at several succeeding Meetings, 
until about a month after the time alluded to, 
which being the Monthly Meeting, she believed 
it required of her to lay a concern before her 
friends, to pay a religious visit to the Meetings of 
Norfolk and Lincolnshire. Such was the power 
attending her offerings in the Ministry, and such 
the evidence in the minds of her friends, of the 
rectitude of her concern, that she was, at that 
time, acknowledved as a Minister in unity, and 
furnished with the needful decuments to proceed 
on her journey. She accordingly left Woodbridge, 
and, without much of any stop at any intervening 
place, (though she passed through several! where 
Meetings were held) went directly to Wells, on 
the sea coast of Norfolk, where resided that emi- 
nent servant and Minister of the Lord, Edmund 
Peckover, brother to the before mentioned Jona- 
than Peckover. “In this Meeting, she was com- 
missioned to address an individual who, she said, 
had for mny years past been required to pay a 
religious visit to a foreign land, but who bad been 
unfaithful to the requiring; and that she had to 
declare, that unless he gave up to what he knew 
was required of him, the time was at hand when 
his gift in the Ministry would be taken from bim; 
urging him to faithfulness, ere it was too late, at- 
tended with much encouragement, if dedication 
and obedience should ensue, &c. At the follow- 
ing Monthly Meeting, Edmund Peckover, in great 
brokenness of spirit, laid before his friends a con- 
cern to visit America, acknowledging, that for 
twenty years he had been unfaithful in not giving 
up thereto. It was a singularly moving time, and 
almost the whole Meeting was broken into tears. 
Such is the effect of the true baptizing influence, 
with which man, as man, has nothing to do. 


A member of Society, still residing in Wood- 
bridge, was in early life a constant attender of 
the aforesaid Meeting, and can testify, that for 
many years they continued to be held to edifica- 
tion; and many were the precious seasons where- 
in the dew of heaven rested upon the plants of the 
Lord’s right hand planting, by which they often 
came away refreshed and strengthened to hold on 
their way Zionward. But, in process of time, 
from a variety of circumstances, the number who 
had attended was so materially diminished, and 
the influence of the Spirit of Truth not being sen- 


sibly experienced as in former times, an appoint- 


ment was made to take into consideration the 
propriety of continuing them; and, after due de- 
liberation, it appeared safe to decline them, which 
took place about forty-five years since. 


Woodbridge, 12th Month, 1844. 
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MUSINGS AMONG THE MOSSES AND LICHENS. 

Have I asingle reader who never spent an idle 
summer afternoon upon a bed of mosses? | sup-| 
pose scarcely one. But it is my belief that their 
number is small who have ever dreamed that na-) 
ture has given to these mosses and to the lichens 
a far higher and more important commission than 
that of covering our hedgebanks, or scrambling 
up our old walls. ‘The subject altogether, too, Is 
an interesting one; and the vegetation, as con- 
trasted with that of our fields and forests, bas 
that sort of attraction which we might conceive 
‘Tom ‘Thumb to possess in the realms of Brobdig- 
nag. 

In the order of nature, the lichen family comes 
first; let it be first here also. Every one is fami- 
liar with the ordinary appearance of a lichen; it 
is a dry, membranous, leatherly-looking object, 
whose external aspect is seldom so wviting as to 
draw more than a passing attention. But if one 
would examine it closer, many wonders reveal 
themselves to us. A mass of cells, a number of 
little tubes of membrane, containing sporules of 
an oval form, an outer and an inner layer,—these 
are what the microscope discloses of the structure 
of a lichen. Then the color and appearance of 
these plants are wonderfully diversified. They 
umay be seen drooping down from the branches of 
trees, in thick, beard-like bunches or tufis, and 
are well known under this furm as the * Old) 
Man's Beard,” which, in their general aspect and 
hue, they closely resemble; or they are found be- 
griming the face of a castle wall, or ruined 
church, with odd looking patches of brown and 
yellow; or they glitter in the possession of a glow- 
ing golden color, or paint the bare rock with all 
sorts of curious devices, and sometimes in the, 
richest, sometimes in the gloomiest of colors; and 
sometimes they form little goblets, gray, and with 
crimson edges. ‘They seem to be capable of ex- 
isting almOst every where, few places coming 
amiss to them. ‘Thee may be gen clothing the} 
surface of the vitrified forts of the Highlands, or 
creeping among the brushwood, and over the 
trunks of the forest. ‘They may be found cover-| 
ing the weather-beaten rocks, or picking up a 
subsistence on the sea shore; and when [| men-) 
tion that, in geographical distribution, they are 
scattered from the equator to the poles, and from 
the depths of the deserted mine to the limits of 
everlasting snow, | shall have conveyed a pretty 
extensive idea of the ubiquity of the race. Our 
vwn country is rich in the lichens, but they are) 
not to be compared with those of equatorial re-| 
gions, wherever a moist atmosphere and shelter- 
ed position favor their development. ‘The more 
curious of our own species in appearance are the 
singular lichen known as tie “ Lungs of the! 
Oak,” from the remarkable resemblance the: 
plant bears to the lobulated appearance of the) 
human lungs; the hair-like lichen, which covers: 
oak trees with a shaggy mantle; the crab’s eye. 
lichen, ( Lecanora parella) common upon stones; 
and the goblet lichen, which is to be found orna- 
menting many of our heaths. 


The origin of the lichens in many situations is| 
a subject buried in mystery. Meyen has made| 
some remarkable experiments upon the subject, | 
the results of which leave one in a state of great-| 
er perplexity than before. He found that decow-| 
posed vegetable, and some inorganic matter, are! 
capable of assuming organization under the influ- 
ence of water and light, and that the pulverulent. 
matter of lichens is that which is subject to this 
kind of propagation; but species could only be! 
propagated by sporules off the same species. —| 
Now, it 1s a striking remark made by another} 
eminent botanist, D’Urville, that pulverulent lich-| 
ens are the first plants which appear upon the 
bare rocks of newly formed islands; so that some 


59 
sort of a clue seems to be thus afforded to us as|blance to such an object. They take on all shades 
to the manner in which the barren rock receives|of color; they are green, or glittering yellow, or 
its first garment at the hands of the Creator. But| brown, or red, or rose colored. There is a pretty 
some genera, closely allied to the common lichens,| moss which clothes the sides of St. Winifred’s 
almost appear to be, says Frier, even meteoric! Well at Holywell in North Wales, which seems 
productions; the leaves of some pines near Dres-| stained with blood; and of course there is a le- 
den were on one occasion suddenly overrun on|gend that poor St. Winifred’s head was cut off 
the side next the wind with these plants; the sails | and rolled down there, and that it was her biood 
and masts of a vessel at Stockholm, on a hot|which forever after tinged the moss, as an undy- 
suinmer’s day, were instantly covered over with|ing memorial of the murderer's cruelty. The 
them; and he believes that the cobweb-like mat-| moss family, by the way, has often figured among 
ter, so familiar to us all as spangling over our/traditionary stories, in a manner of which the 
lawns, is really of this nature too, and not, as it}above is an example. It is, however, upon the 
as been believed to be, the result of the textile| field of the microscope that the mosses appear in 
skill of a small spider. ithe most unaccountable light. In the minute 

Economically, the importance of the lichens | false anthers of some species there are delicate 





may appear inconsiderable; but that would be a} 
mistake. The Highland peasantry were, a fe 
years ago, able to earn fourteen shillings a-week | 
each, by simply collecting the lichen known as the 
Lecanora tartarea, or cudbear, by scraping it 
with an iron hoop from the rocks on which it) 
grows abundantly in the north of Scotland. Mr. | 
Loudon states, that, when collected, it was sent 
to Glasgow, where it was used for dyeing wool of 
a purple color. But it yields to that sent from) 
the Canaries in brilliancy of color, and conse- | 
quently in commercial value. The orchal, or 
archil, which is procured from the volcanic rocks| 
of these islands, is imported into England for the} 
use of the dyer in large quantities; the annual| 
importation being valued at from £60,000 to| 
£80,000. The well known chemical! test called| 
litmus, is produced from the coloring matter of 
the saine lichen. Others of the lichens afford| 
yellow, red, and blue dyes. But these plants are 
of importance in another point of view; they often 
considerably contribute to, and sometimes even) 
entirely form, the diet of man and animals. Every | 
one is familiar with the fact, that the reindeer! 
moss forms altogether the food of that animal du- 
ring the prolonged northern winters. The vast 
herds which are dependent exclusively upon this) 
humble lichen for their support, gives us an exalt-| 
ed conception of the importance of the most ap-| 
parently insignificant objects in nature. Linnaeus} 
says that no plant flourishes so luxuriantly as this 
in the pine forests of Lapland, the surface of the 
soil being completely carpeted with it for many 
miles in extent; and that if by an accident the 
forests are burnt to the ground, in a very short! 
time the lichens reappear, and resume all their 
original vigor. The Norwegians and Laplanders 
inake a kind of bread with the lichens, upon which 
they subsist in the winter; and the Icelanders beat 
up the Cefraria, or Iceland moss, sold in our 
shops as a medicine, into a cake, and eat it with 
milk, thankful to the Providence which, in these 
inhospitable regions, sends them, as they say, 
“bread from the very stones.” A lichen, called 
the “ Tripe de Roche,”’ forms a main portion of 
the food of the Canadian hunters; and it is men- 
tioned that the very deserts of Asia produce a 
species of lichen in large quantities, upon which 


ithe nomadic tribes are frequently compelied to 


support themselves. Medicinally, the lichens were 
at one period of some importance. 


We must now turn to the mosses. This family 
is a curious, and in some respects a very myste- 
rious one. In appearance, mosses are exceed- 
ingly variable; in size still more so,—soime being 
but a line or two in total height, and some, the 
Equisetacea, several feet in length. Some of the 
mosses are beautiful hair-like plants; soune reseim- 
ble fir trees, others cedar trees; some the tail of a 
horse, whence a name of one order, Equisetacee; 
others, again, resemble plumes of feathers. ‘The 
‘ostrich plume’ moss is common in the north of 
Scotland; and there is another which bears the 
name of the “crested feather,’ from its resem- 


cells, each containing what seems to be a living 
w | animalcule, analagous to those known as the sper- 
! 


matozoa among auimal These minute animal- 
cules, if they are such, have short, swollen bodies, 
with long spirally twisted tails. When placed in 
water, the cell gives way, and out comes the tiny 
creature, and swims about in the water with the 
most wonderful activity. ‘The microscope cannot 
determine whether it is an animal, as it appears 
to be, or simply a modification of vegetable tissue. 
Dr. Lindley says, “It is so improbable that ani- 
mals should be generated in the cells of plants, 
unless accidentally, that we cannot but entertain 
grave doubts whether, notwithstanding their loco- 
motive powers, these bodies are really any thing 
more than a form of vegetable matter. As to the 
motion, how are we to tell that it is not a hygro- 
metrical action?’ ‘The latter cause produces 
some singular effects among the mosses; there is 
a common hedge-bank moss, of the Scale Moss, 
or Jungermannia order, the spore cases of which 
burst on the application of a little water, and dis- 
perse the minute spores in a delicate cloud in the 
air. Intermingled with the spores themselves are 
very delicate spiral spring-like bodies, which may 
he seen twisting and writhing upon the field of the 
microscope. Similar movements are common 
among others of the family. 


8. 


‘The mosses, like the lichens, are cosmupolists. 
The split mosses luxuriate in the bleakest spots in 
the world, and are among the last remnants of 
vegetation as we ascend the Alps, fringing around 
the limits of eternal Some of the urn 
mosses are only to be found at an elevation of 
seven or eight thousand feet. From these heights 
downwards, and from the tropics to the poles, 
certain members of the family are to be found. 
The mosses are not so directly useful to man as 
the lichens. In Lapland they form soft beds of 
them, and they are also used as lamp wicks; the 
poor reindeer, too, ekes out its provision with 
some of these plants, which is about all that can 
be said of them. 


snow. 


Conjointly, the mosses and the lichens may be 
described as the pioneers of vegetation; and it ts 
principally to their importance in this light that I 
have been desirous to draw attention on the pre- 
sent occasion. Is a volcanic rock, barren and 
rugged, to be clothe@ with vegetation, decked 
with flowers, adorned with trees?—the lichen and 
moss are the apparently feeble instruments which 
are to effect it. The pulverulent lichen goes be- 
fore; it fastens upon the sterile surface, clothes it 
with its first coat, and gives place to the foliaceous 
lichens, these tu the liverworts, and these to the 
mosses. Let these, then, decay; let them be torn 
by the mountain torrent, or by the shower of rain, 
from their site, and mixed with the detritus it is 
bringing down, and we have the nucleus of a soil 
already formed. Now, let the wind-carried, or 
the water-borne seed rest here, and the second 
step is taken; and from hence the progress is 
continued. Every day brings a fresh arrival, 


‘every tempest a new plant; the zoological immi- 
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' j = - 
grants come next; man himself succeeds; and the “ Be faithful” then—be faithful, for a sister’s tear may|the subject had made a satisfactory report; it was 
once barren rock has become a fertile and inhab- | speak, 


| . 
: ; . ou |continued, and encouraged “to further labor. It 
ited island. The ubiquitous habits of these plants| May save a brother from despair, or comfort one that’s) 


Se eed concluded with information that they had been fa- 
pre-eminently mark them as capable of performing weak: b 
this office in all parts of the globe; the progress And though your sympathy should fail each sorrow to con- vored to transact their business with a good de- 
will be more rapid where other circumstances are| trol, gree of love and harmony.. 


more favorable to the development of vegetation, The hope in which your lives are bound may soothe his| 
but in any case, it is equally certain eventually. | ary tapas , 
“ The lichen ” dats s. we J suey a the yo | Epistles, and a committee was appointed to pre- 
: 4 , i - . . Y i | 
nf . | ie > } . > 7 
Botany of the Antarctic Voyage, “form a large|'Then be ye not dismayed with fear, but look to one above, ‘pare replies to them, if way should open for 


part of the vegetation of Kerguelen’s Island to an! Whose hands will guide, and counsels cheer the objects of doing so. 
altitude of fifteen hundred feet; the rocks are ap-| 


his love. | ‘The printed address referred to in the Ohio 
parently painted with them. At the tops of the 


. . . * | ‘ 2 
sy oe Ye glory not in worldly strife—ye can enjoy no sin, | Epistle, was announced by the Clerk as having 
hills they assume the appearance of miniature Be faithful then—be faithful to the light of Truth within 


4 * \been laid o able. / sili é 
forests, some of them being like little oak trees.’’ | foeen 3 : nee ee. 4 ete oe "er 
The rocks were painted down to the edge of the|==— to have it read, but afier some discussion the sub- 


sea with black, lilac, yellow, and light red lichens. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. ject was referred to the Committee on Epistles 


Then, in the opposite direction, Scoresby relates |}-—£——__——_ iwhich had just been appointed. 


. | _ , 7 | 
in his arctic voyage that where not a trace of, PHILADELPHIA, FIFTIT MONTH 22, 1847. | - bas ¥ : 

vegetation was yet to be discovered, he found eee Siiecalrairie ea: ciiteaeo A Friend (a member of another ye Meet- 
lichens in abundance upon the wildest rocks.—| Philadelphia Y Yearly Meeting closed its sessions | Mg) was here concerned to remark on Cnurcn 


° ° ~ 7 o5 : = > S -e. y 
Then, again, Bory St. Vincent found them luxu-}on Sixth-day last. ‘The various subjects which| |GovERNMENT in substance as follows: We pro- 
riating upon the volcanic rocks of the Isle of 
Bourbon; and Darwin mentions that at Iquique 
; ’ ithe Great Head of the Church, with an under- 
> icame before it, and much suitable admonition was ’ 
on the coast of Peru, he travelled for fourteen | ; admonition wi 


Much satisfaction was expressed with these 














usually occupy the attention of a Yearly Meeting| fess to have assembled under the Government of 


; oon iis Dente tate istanding that every concerned member has 
leagues without seéing any other vegetable on its/4dministered. 5 y concerned r has liberty 
arid soil than a yellow lichen. ‘* The first green | 
crust,’ writes the accomplished author before) 
uoted in this paper, “ upon the cinders of As- | This, in our iinperfect condition, we canno ) 

ciiios sonabined “of etaias musses: they form|Preserved. In our view, an inward travail of spi-| eee 

’ ; * y fully to experience. Even among the Apostles 
more than a quarter of the whole Flora of Mel-|til, on these interesting occasions, would in gen-| ‘ 

. : ; |dissensions arose, until one it ss » Spi- 
ville Island; and the black and lifeless soil of New| eral have a more profitable influence on the body | 7. ue euprcaned hg, the Se 
South Shetland is covered with specks of mosses 
struggling for existence. In the economy of man, 
they perform but an insiynificant part; but in the 
economy of nature, how vast an end!” \in what we believe to be the general sentiment, | 

ot . — thet it 1 “tana Stable and edifei at ‘In thus expressing our sentiments, our anxiety 
lhe past pages of the earth’s history reveal to|that it has been a profitable and edifying Meeting. “I : 

: > a . . . \ 2 i y > > 
us, with relation to members and allies of the! Friends separated under a covering of solemnity, vill not be to carry a point, but to promote the 
moss tribe, things more wonderful still. The 
Equisetacew, or horse tails, in particular, at a! 
former period, seem to have played a more im-, 


- : ' ; lto speak. If w seep fe single 
Although differences of sentiment were at times tj 7 k fwe all wh 7 wo ingle to the 
. | Light, our concerns and labors will all harmoni 
apparent, brotherly love and condescension were oon 


rit gave a view which met the same divine w : 
than the expression of many words; but, notwith- | [rit g itness 


in all, and was immediately responded t 
jstanding there was much expressed, we can unite| | d-to by all, 
‘and this became the united judgment of the body. 


, “ ‘cause of ‘Truth: it should inatter not to us whethe 

in which the extension of Divine regard was : not to us whether 
, the point we advocate be carried o / 

remarkably evidenced. F ried or not. If we 


; cannot go io the unity, let us stand still,— while 
portant part, or to have found conditions more) We continue the extracts from its proceedings 

' ' the cloud rests of the tabernacle, it is better not 
suitable to their luxuriant development, than is jn the present number. i a 
the case at the present day. What should we! wth lite thea ac 

. ° ° . ° —— °° » - 
think of an equisetum with a trunk of a foot in A proposition from the Western Quarterly 

. ° . ’ , -WrE YICHS . _ rm > r Pad 1" | . ‘ » 
diameter, and twenty or thirty feet in height? Yet EXERCISES OF THE YEARLY MEETING. Meeting to enter into a new appointment of the 
such are i re of some of the re spe Second-day Morning Continued.—The Epistle _qnotas to the Yearly Meeting stock was read, and 
cimens. ‘he club mosses, also, are thought to . 
have entered largely into the composition of coal; | eee one eee ee ee eee eee ae subject was referred to the Committee to ex- 
s > > , i > " 2g, anf 

but, says Adolphe Brongniart, the vegeto fossilo- tate of society with many deficiencies,—among| amine and settle the Treasurer's account, which 
logist, their height was infinitely superior to any these a departure from primitive simplicity, and al | Committee was now appointed. 

g y suy PI 
of the existing plants. Some of them are stated |neglect to attend meetings for divine worship, | 
to have formed even lofty trees eighty feet high, | 
with a proportionate diameter of trunk! A few). a 
inches would measure the tallest of them now. I ae eet a id aa would heal ‘all mala-| ‘then adjourned to 4 o'clock in the afiernoon, 

> > 

is even thus far, then, that we have been carried |“'S: 29¢ Nad been enabled to transact their busi-| 
to the very boundaries of the inscrutable by our} ness with much charity and love for each other. 
inusings among the mosses and lichens. 


The Representatives being requested to meet 


re j e . . ‘ ’ | 
|were mentioned. They had been encouraged to} at the close of the sitting, to nominate Clerks,— 


Second-day Ajternoon.—The \anguage of the 
Saviour to Peter was revived, when he said, “ Sa- 
, . Slav 
Their Committee on Slavery had brought for-|tan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you 





~~ + »2ee + -— 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. _ | ward an address, which was ordered to be print-|as wheat;” “but | have prayed for thee that thy 
BE FAITHFUL. led, and circulated amongst their members, and a} fajth fail not.’? So it is now .—Satan still desires 


Lines suggested upon hearing the circumstance of a be-|copy forwarded to each of the Yearly Meetings}to have us, to scatter us; but m: iy we too be able 
loved friend exhorting her companion to “ be faithful.” |with which they corresponded. The education of} to say, “ We have left all to follow thee.” 


“ Be faithful,” ever faithful to the light of Trath within— | (heir youth had claimed much concern, and they|these for whom Christ intercedes ae ial Poe 
> 8, , 


Be faithful to a sister’s love ,—evoid each path of sin,x— |, : ; ‘ 
’ iad been much exercised on account of war.—} th i reserve 
Be faithful to the Cross of Him who taught you how to bear |, hey are faithful, will be preserved. 


“hei tins Sufferi ' a 
Repecaches fom 0 world of woe, anxiety, and care. heir Meeting for Sufferings had produced an| Another Friend was concerned to speak on the 
address on this subject. 


It is 


Oh! woold'ye know the Spirit's power to guide you unto subject of unity: showing its importance, and that 
rest, The Epistle from Inprana expressed a belief|if we kept under the right influence it would be 
Or feel the Holy Trath of God upon your mind imprest; | that a correspondence rightly conducted, strength- preserved, however diverse our sentiments; and 


Avoid each evanescent thought that lures you from yourjened the cords of religious fellowship. The re- further, that where there is strife there must be 


ws ; ports from all their branches show deficiencies injopposing minds. We should seek for that state 
Be na to the fight you lsave—there comes a brighter regard to the support of our religious testimonies. |of mind which awards to others what we demand 
ay. 


Their meeting had been much exercised on this|for ourselves. 
“ Be faithful,"—ever faithful, for your sires suffered long; 


account; and this exercise had been embodied in| ‘The Representatives reported that t 
The standard of their love was placed where none could do it P P iat they had 


ania a minute to be circulated amongst their members. | united in proposing James Martin for Clerk, and 
They kneeled with hearts of purity before a power divine, | Their interest in our oppressed brethren of the|Joseph Warner for Assistant Clerk, for the pre- 


But offered up no orisons on priesteraft’s worldly shrine. | African race was unabated; their Committee on|sent year, with which the meeting united. 
WED, 
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Minutes for Women Friends were read, as fol-| Quarter, and report to a future sitting. Some not discourage our correspondent from further 
lows: ‘further discussion here arose as to whether the contributions. 

Dorothy Golden, a Minister from Oswego! committee should consider the whole subject of | Communications have been received from sev- 
Monthly Meeting, held at Poughkeepsie, N.Y. | Slavery, or simply the question asked by Caln eral other sources, which are under consideration 


pe ’ > . ’ De 4 - i. . om be —e > r : ’ 
Deborah Willetts, an Elder from Nine Partners Quarterly Meeting. ‘The latter view seemed to We would take this opportunity to remind our 


Monthly Meeting, her companion. iprevail, and the committee of four from each fjends, that the name of the author must always 


Rachel .Hicks, a Minister from Westbury | Quarterly Meeting was appointed. be forwarded with the essay intended for publica- 


Monthly Meeting, N. Y. | Then adjourned to 9 o'clock on Third-day 
) J Y tion. 
Hannah Stevens, a Minister from Cincinnati morning. 


-_—— + vom eo 


Monthly Meeting, Obio. Third-day Morning —A Friend was concern- ANNUAL REPORT 


On the reports from Philadelphia Quarterly | eg to revive the exhortation of Paul, Brethren,|Of the Association of Friends for Promoting the Abolition 


Meeting, it appeared that the subject of that clause| we are pot called to fight avainst flesh and of Slavery, and Improving the Condition of the Free Peo 
ss read hs . : ; ple of Color, for 1847. 
of our Discipline relating to monuments in OF) Hood, but “against principalities, and pOWers,) «nw: | 4 ssociat inden te ie 
f ? s Associati as institute > 
graveyards had been referred to the Yearly Meet-| an spiritual wickedness in high places.’” Let us a a tat - 
ing. ‘This subject was now taken up and referred) have spiritual armor, our feet shod with the gos- 


° o- 7 * . > | 
to a committee of four Friends from each Quar- pel, and with the sword of the Spirit put on the 


Month, 1837, and has published a report of its 
proceedings during the past year; from which we 


: Sieh ali as learn they have petitioned Congress in relation to 
terly Meeting. Some views in opposition to anv! helmet of salvation. ‘This is the Christian’s ar- ; I 4 : 

hl anal ; ; Slavery in the territories of the United States, an 
change were expressed. jor, in which we can go forth fearlessly under the , 


; F . also our State Legislature against all laws which 
The report from Cala Quarterly Meeting on) banner of the Prince of Peace. and in this spirit , Legis & 


. PS Sai ceil . ; go to support Slavery. 
the subject of Slavery, as referred on the minutes only can we prevail. It was this which armed the!” rt ay 


of last year, was now taken up. A proposition Apostle and the Great Founder of this people, and 
was made to refer it to a committee, and another| enabled them (o prevail over all the powers of 


The subject of free produce has also claimed 


attention, in relation to which they say,— 


to dismiss it from the minutes, on the ground that| Anti-Christ. There is but one true Shepherd, “ Abstinence from Slave products is believed, 
by many, to be the root of all right action in car- 
rying out our testimony against Slavery. It is the 
opening minute, and the meeting pro- known sentiment of many of the southern planters, 
on the subject of Slavery. Condescension and! ceeded with the consideration of the that we of the Northern States who participate 
submission was expressed by those advocating | 


the proposition was too indefinite, and that the)and he ouly should rule over us. The Clerk here 


, ea 
Yearly Meeting was not prepared to take action| read the 


therein, are as responsible for the existence of 


First Query.— The deficiencies acknowledged |, a 
©", | Slavery as themselves. 


both propositions; but it was finally agreed to}: 
oot ’ ' nally agreed (0) i, the answers gave rise to the expression of much 


submit it to a committee. Their attention has also been directed to the 


concern, in which the reasonableness of assembling ts 
Much interest was manifested in the discussion | ourselves for social Divine worship was shown; free colored population. They say: 
of this subject; and during its continuance one of and the belief was expressed, that if we fulfilled) ‘* We have also continued our exertions for im- 
proving the condition of the free people of color; 
visiting them in their meetings and schools, and 
in some of their places of residence; urging upon 
The serious consequences of neglecting! them the importance of self-culture, and the edu- 
in regard to it, and extende@ itself amongst the! such duties for the pursuit of the fading things of cation of their children;"and encouraging them 
influential of the nation. He thought there was! > with the hope that a better day for them is at 
hand. A school for adult females has been kept 


: up, and generally well attended, through the Fall 
view; and in this connection it was stated that and Winter months of each year; in which the 


our brethren from another Yearly Meeting re-|the first and great commandment, our love to 


marked, that he was interested in its harmonious God would manifest itself in the fulfilment of this 
discussion. A deep feeling existed in the Society | duty. 


time, which the experience of every one sooner 


a living concern here which he desired might’ oy Jater pronounces to be vanity, was held up to 


eventually be carried out in action; and that, al-| 


though we do not live as he does, where the wick-| obedience to the Divine Spirit would not only en- elementary branches have been tanght. conducted 


ed system of Slavery exists, we are responsible large our happiness, but also our capacity for by female teachers, and assisted by committees of 
with those who do. The whole physical force of ycefylne ; the Association. Forthe past three years, vol- 
juntary lectures have been delivered weekly, du- 
‘ring the schon] session, on subjects connected 
that love and unity appeared to be maintained) with the sciences, in a form to be interesting and 
generally, and that tale-bearing and detraction| instructive; and a marked improvement has been 
in regard to the mode of action. As many depre-| were mostly discouraged; but that more watchful-|°bserved in some, while the general advantage 
, has been decided. 

‘* By the Annual Report of the Education Com- 
mittee, it appears that the whole number of fe- 
rit were offered; and we were reminded that it) males who have participated in the benefits of our 
selves? Writing, talking, and publishing are not) was not always allowable to tell the truth, unless| school the past season has been 144, with frequent- 
all that can be done. ‘There are amongst us a| we were convinced that by so doing we were pro-|!¥ upwards of 40 in attendance each evening. 
large body of the descendants of Slaves, possibly | moting good. And it was shown that the only|.., 6° °zpenses_ curred tn conducting: the 


SI f t { Leide: dale. iol | school for the season amounted to $108,55, ©x- 
aves of our ancesiors, to whom a large Cebl 18! power that can preserve from detraction, and the! «Jusive of several contributions of candles, fuel, 


due. Do not these claim as much as the Indians? ispirit of hate, is the love of the Father shed| &c., as well as the use of a room rent free.” 
; 2 ‘ 9 ‘ | 
And have we less to do than our ancestors? Can-| abroad in the heart. 


not the members of this Society then take ore (To be continued.) I have received by the hands of Hunn Jenkins, the sum 
I 


ss amongst men. 


this nation is involved in this question, and as; ‘Phe answers to the Srconp Query showed 


Friends we have a testimony against all war, and 
against all Slavery. But we are not unanimous 


cate acting with others, lest some of our testimo- | ness would be profitable. Instructive remarks in| 


nies should be compromised, is there not the regard to the insidious nature of a detracting spi- 


more necessity for acting faithfully among our-| 





| of Ten Dollars, contributed by a “Friend” in Camden, 


counsel together, and act harmoniously?  [t wil +00 e+ 


; snails fate d , ‘udice| | Delaware, to the fund for the relief of the suffering poor of 
require much labor to do away a — prejuc ood To Correspondents.— We are obliged to our} freland. GEO, M. JUSTICE, 
and show to the world the capabilities of these|friend G. F. for his judicious selections, which} Treasurer to the Central Committee of Friends. 
oppressed ones. shall be appropriated in due season 5th mo. 15th, 1847. 





Doubts were expressed by another Friend whe-| The Essay of S. M. J. shall be commenced in : 
ther this, and kindred subjects, were proper ones|our next number. ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 


for the consideration of a Yearly Meeting. Other! Several new publications have been received| The steamship Brittania arrived at Boston on 2d-day 
views, nearly tq the effect that a harmonious judg-| for review, which shall be attended to as early as|™Ting last, with 14 days later intelligence from Europe. 
ment should be sought, were offered, when the|is consistent with other engagements. Tab anhets ere tne Cheeeeg eaten: 


. , : oe A slight rise in Flour is apparent, 
Clerk read a minute for the appointment of a} «The Evening Meditation” is hardly suitable) pp» clini from Guiana and Ireland continues to 


committee to consider the suggestion of Caln|fur our columns in its present form; but we would increase. It is stated that 2000 emigrants sailed at one 
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time from Hamburg, and that in some instances entire dis- | find the area of the latter is 46,085 square miles—exceed- | 
The weather has of late |img that of Ireland by nearly 50 per cent. The area of 


tricts have become depopulated. 


undergone a favorable change,—vegetation is muking rapid | 


progress,—the wheat and oat crops are encouraging,—and 
even in regard to potatoes very favorable accounts are re- 
ceived. 

An attempt has been made to assassinate the Pope by a 


Capuchin priest, which was frustrated. ‘lhe plot has been | 


Ireland is stated at 20,808,271 acres, the surface being dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Of arable land, acres 13,464,300 
Uncultivated ground, 6,295,735 
Plantations, 374,482 
Under Towns, 42,929 
Under Water (lakes and rivers) 630,825 


Anteresting Discoveries in Asia.—Letiers from Mosul 


discovered, and the priest and some of the ringleaders have | state that M. Lay ard, in continuing his researches at Nim- 


been arrested. 


One of the New York papers mentions, that on 5th and 
6th-day of last week there were 3700 emigrant passengers 
arrived at that port,—3400 of whom were from Liverpool 
and London. 

Daniel O’Connell was at Lyons, where he was obliged to 
remain because too weak to proceed farther, and was said 
to be sinking daily. 

Sir Walter Scott, the eldest son and last surviving child 
of the Poet, died at the Cape of Good Hope on his way 
home. He was 46 years old. 

The distress in Savoy is at the present moment so great 
that throughout every part of the country extending along 
the Lake of Geneva, bread is now selling at 10 cents per 
pound. 


John Quincy Adams holds his estate in the town of 


Quincy, under the original Indian deed ; the old parchment 
deed, with its arrow head mark, being the only visible title, 


Manufacture of Paper.—F rom statistical documents pre- 
sented before Congress, says an exchange paper, it appears 
that the capital employed in the manufacture of paper in 
the United States is $18,000,000. The number of mills 700; 
the annual product $17,000,000; and the number of opera- 
tives employed 100,000. 


IN DIANS—lIntozicating liquors. The Indians have suf- 
fered so severely in their health, property, and morals, by 
the excessive use of ardent spirits that the government of 
the United States have determined to make an effort to ar- 
rest the abuse. Congress have passed laws to prevent the in- 
troduction of intoxicating liquors among the Indian tribes, 
and the secretary of war has issued the regulations for car- 
rying out those laws. 


Rara Avis.—A white Pefiewn was shot on Burlington 
Beach, a few days since. Its wings measured seven feet 
nine inches from tip to tip—from the point of its bill to 
the tail it measured four feet ten inches—the bill itself to 
the opening of the mouth was fourteen inches—the perpen- 
dicular height of the bird was two feet eight inches. This 
is the first bird of the kind that we have ever heard of be- 
ing shot in North America. ‘The white Pelican is a native 
of Africa, and the Pelicans of North America, according 
to Buffon, are brown; su that thifs wanderer must have flown 
a long way from his native shores before he made his final 
descent upon our beach. Ornithologists represent these 
birds as being exceedingly indolent and voracious. The y 
never leave their resting place except when impelled by 
hunger, which seems not to be very seldom. ‘Their flights 
are confined to the coast or over the shallow water where 
stnali fish are to be found in jarge quantities, and how this 
one happened to make its way to Canada is a mystery 
which we cannot pretend to unravel.— Hamilton (C. W.) 
Spectator. 


Living on the Water.—Williams, in his lectures on the 
Domestic Life of the Chinese, states that it is estimated 
that in the river opposite Canton, not less than 250,000 
people live on the water. Their habitations are a kind of 
boats or floating houses, which are moored in rows like 
streets. The advantages of this plan are, that there is no 
expense for ground; and the boats are built che “uper than 
houses, and not so exposed to the depredation of thieves. 
Each of these boats usually contains three rooms. In the 
northern parts of the country, where the bosts would be in- 
jured by ice, this practice is not very common.—Scientific 
American. 


Export of Breadstuffs.—The total Export of Flour from | 
the Ist of 9th mo. 1846, to the Ist of 5th mo. 1847, has | 


been barrels 4,248,766 
Of Corn Meal, “ 529,747 
Of Wheat, bushels 2,045,432 
Of Corn, “ 11,007,441 


Allowing five bushels of wheat to a barre! of flour and the | 
same quantity toa barrel of corn meal, the result would | 
give—Total export of flour and wheat equal to 23,289,262 | 
bushels of wheat. Of corn meal and corn equal to 14,026,- 
435 bushels of corn. 


Ineranv in its greatest length extends 306 miles, by 207 | 
in its greatest breadth—the area is 32,509 square miles 
If we compare Ireland with the 


State of New York, we 


| 


roud, near Mosul, where he had already discovered some | 
very fine bas-reliefs and a colossal lion, has since found a 
great many small bronze lions, some female ornaments for | 
the neck, a copper helmet, a great variety of smaller arti- 
cles in gold and silver, two hollow columns of great beauty, 
and a quadrangular pillar of a black material, resembling 
porphyry highly polished, and covered with inscriptions 
and designs. All these new discoveries are said to be in 
good preservation. 

Experiments on the Plague—-A commission of Russian 
physicians are at present occupied in Egypt, in investiga. 
tions relative to the plague. ‘They have every where found 
fellahs ready, for a trifling remuneraton, to allow them- 
selves to be operated on, in order to test the long disputed 
questions of the contagion and inoculation of the malady. 


ow 
SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND. 

For the information of our readers we annex a 
list of the * Sovereigns of England,” with their 
individual reign; it is valuable as a matter of re- 
ference:— 

First, William the Norman; then William his son; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry ; then Richard and John. 
Next, Henry the third; 


And again, after Richard, three Henries we see. 
= , ’ 


Edward, one, two, and three; 

!'wo Edwards, third Richard, if rightly I guess; 

Two Henries, sixth Edward, Queen Mary, Queen Bess, 

Then Jamie the Scotchman; then Charles, whom they 
slew, 

Yet received, after Cromwell, another Charles too. 

Next, Jamie the second ascended the throne; 

Then William and Mary together came on: 

Till Anne, George, and William all past, 

God sent as Vicroris,—may she long be the last! 


William I. 1066 to 1087 
William If. 1U87—1100 
Henry I. 1100—1135 
Stephen 11385—1154 


Henry 1. 1154—1189 
Richard f. 1189—1199 
John 1199—1216 


1216—1272 
1272—1307 
1307—1327 


Henry Tf. 
Edward [. 


dward Uf. 


Edward U1. $537 —~ 1977 
Richard I. 1: 77 —1399 
Heory IV. 13991413 
Henry V. 1413—1422 
Hlenry VI. 1422— 1461 
Kdward LV. 1461—1483 
Kiward V 1483 


tiehard UE. 
Henry Vil. 
Ilenry VIIE. 


1483—1485 
1485—1509 
1509—1547 


Edward V$ 1547—1553 
Mary T. 1553 —1558 
Elizabeth 1558—1603 
James | 1603—1625 
Charles J. 1625 —1649 


(Commonwealth 

Charles IL 

James il. 

Willian TL. and Mary il. 
(William HL. alone 


1649—1660) 
1660—1685 
1685—1689 
1689—1694 
1694—1702) 


Anne 1702—1714 
George I. 1714—1727 

George ff. 1727—1760 
George tlh. 1760—182U 
George i. 1820—1830 


1830—1837 
MDCCCXXXVII. 


William TV. 
VIcTORIA 


FACTS ON THE POST -OFFIC BE 


At an entertainment lately given at Manchester 
to Mr. Rowland Hill, the originator of the penny 
postage, some remarkable statements were made 
by that distinguished benefactor of his country. — 
** He wished,” he said, ** to convey to his hearers 
some idea of the magnitude of ‘the institution. 
Were he merely to state that so many millions of 
letters passed through the Post-office in a year, 
no one could form any accurate conception of 
the reality. ‘The best mode, probably, to convey 
any idea of the whole would be for him to 
describe some part. [or instance, last nighf 
when he left London, he was at Euston Square 
when the mail was brought in to go by train— 
this being the only one of many which are des- 
patched by railways. : 
traordinary light mail; 


It was considered an ex- 
but small as it was, it lite- 
rally filled six large omnibuses; and the heavy 
mails forwarded on Saturday night filled nine car- 
riages of a similar description. Again, the num- 
ger of dead letters, since the adoption of pre-pay- 
ment, had become a very small fraction—less 
than the 200th part of the whole; nevertheless 
the average amount of money found in such let- 
ters, in coin, bank-notes, and bills of exchange, 
was £400,000 per annum. ‘Many thousands of 
pounds were actually found in letters with no ad- 
dress whatever. It might seem to many absurd 
that letters should be carried past a town for 
which they were intended, and then brought back; 
but it was not really absurd. It arose from the 
impossibility of every town making up a bag for 
every other town. ‘There were about 1000 post 
towns, and if every one of these made up 1000 
bags, there would be 1,000,000 bays; in fact, 
more bags than letters. It had often struck him 
that some pains should be taken to make the main 
features of the Post-office system intellivible to 
the people. ‘There was no department of govern- 
ment which came so much in contact with the 
people, and it wae advisable that they should 


‘know what arrangements were capable of im- 


provement, and what were not Perhaps it 
might be interesting to the company to revert to 
a few facts connected with the change produced 
by the plan of penny postage. Immediately be- 
fore the introduction of the reduced rate of post- 
age, the number of chargeable letters—not in- 
cluding franks—delivered amounted to 75,000,- 
000 annually. Last year it amonnted to 299.500,- 
000, or to fourfold the original number. It would 
require something more than that to bring the 


| Post-office revenue up to the former gross amount; 


but less than fivefold would effect that object. At 
the present moment, the number of letters deliv- 
ered in the London district, comprising a circle 
of a radius of twelve miles round the Post-office 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, was quite as great as 
that which, under the old system, was delivered 
in the whole United Kingdom. The increase 
was rapidly going on, and amounted to 28,000,- 


QUO more last year as compared with the previous 


year. It was the opinion of many gentlemen that 
the introduction of the penny rate increased the 
difficulty of effecting improvements. It was said 
they could not afford to give cheaper postage and 
greater facilities ; but in fact improvements had 
‘followed one another more rapidly since the 
/penny postage came into operation than before. 
When the plan was first proposed, the large 
towns had only a single mail connecting them 
with London ; now they have two mails per day. 
Again: in England and Wales there were for- 
merly only 2000 post-offices of every kind; now 
there were over 4000. There was a growing 
conviction in the minds of all connected with the 
Post-office, that to make the establishment profit- 
jable they must make it as useful as possible, and 
to that great object his efforts should be devoted.” 





- * 
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BOOK BORROWING. 


When we were at school, it was customary for 
the bovs to write on the fly-leaf of all their books, 
especially their more attractive ones, these verses, 
intended as a sort of * take notice” for the care- 
less and the furtive borrower: 


“If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 

To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 


Not that imparted knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 

But books, I find, if ofien lent, 
Return to me no more. 


Read slowly, pause frequently, think seriously, 
Keep cleanly, return duly, 
With the corners of the leaves not turned down.” 


In the three first lines of these familiar verses, 
the owner very generously offers to lend the book 
to any friend who simply wants to read and study 
it. This praiseworthy liberality is quite in the 
spirit of that of the celebrated book collector 
Grollier, who had his splendid volumes inscribed 
with the words, Jo. Grollierii et amicorum, im 
plying that they were intended for the use of his 
friends as well as himself. ‘There is something 
selfish in refusing to lend a book, provided it is 
not a very rare or costly one. ‘The selfish book- 
owner should be reminded of the anecdote of the 
poor student at college, who sent a note to one of 
the professors to ask the loan of a book. The 
professor's reply was, that he never lent books to 
any one, but that the student was very welcome 
to come to his library and read all day long.— 
Soon after this denial, on one very frosty morn- 
ing the professor, not being able to get his fire to 
burn, sent to the poor student to borrow a pair 
of bellows. No,” said the youth, “1 never lend 
my bellows to any one, but the professor is quite 
welcome to come here and blow my fire all day 
long.”” At an early period, when books were ex- 
ceedingly rare and valuable, from their existing 
only in the form of manuscript, it was but reason- 
able to refuse to lend them, as their accidental) 
loss would have been irreparable. It was cus- 
tomary then to secure them to the shelves by 
chains, ropes, bolts, &c. The library at Gran- 
tham still contains several books attached to 
chains. During the thirteenth century, so scarce, 
and precious were the manuseript books, that it 
sometimes happened that if a religious council 
were assembled, and wanted to consult the works! 
of the Fathers, they had to send to a considerable 
distance to borrow them at much expense, giving 
a heavy security for their safe return. ‘The works! 
of eminent medical men were so rarely to be met 
with, that on one occasion, when a king of France| 
wished to possess a copy of the writings of Baize, | 
a celebrated Arabian physician, the faculty of 
medicine of Paris would not lend it even to the| 
monarch without pledges. Heber, the great book 
collector, intended to have bequeathed his exten-| 
sive library to the British Museum, but he altered 
his will, in consequence of the authorities at that 
institution refusing to lend hima rare work, which, 
he wished to compare with one in his possession, 
he being at the time confined to his house. and 
unable to go to the library. ‘The condition on) 
lending a book, that the borrower is not to take, 
upon himself to lend it, is very necessary with} 
many free-and-easy sort of people. Charles. 
Lamb, writing to Coleridge, says, “Why will you| 
make your visits, which should give pleasure, mat-| 
ter of regret to your friends? You never come, 
but you take away some folio that is part of my. 
existence. I had no right to lend you the book| 


you have just taken 





' . * . . 
books, because it is at my own hazard, but it Is 
not honest to hazard a friend's property; | always 
make that distinction.”’ Many a reader must 


have had the mortification to find that books, if 


often lent, return to him no more. We can cal! 
to mind a long list of works. and solitary volumes 
of works, that have had leave of absence, but are 
never likely to rejoin their regiment. Some time 
ago, the * Sydney Gazette’ contained an adver- 
tisement from a gentlemen, requesting his friends 
to return various books that they had borrowed, 
and, by way of inducement, promising to lend 
them more afterwards. Sir Walter Scott, on 
lending a book to a friend, begged that he would 
not fail to return it, adding good-humoredly, * Al- 
though most of my friends are bad arithmeticians, 
they are_all good book-keepers.” 
Sir Walter's reminds us of some one’s witty verses, 


This joke of 


To an advertisement of a recent 
, » , } : . . 
I may lend you my own/|names, the publisher adds this line of recommen-|turn. 


entitled * ‘fhe Art of Book-keeping,”’ in which the 
following lines occur: 


“ How hard, when those who do not wish 
‘To lend—that’s lose—their books, 

Are snared by anglers,—folks that fish 
With lite rary hooks; 


Who call and take some favorite tome, 
But never read it through: 
They thus complete their set at home, 


By making one at you. 


Behold the book-shelf of a dunce 
Who borrows,—never lends; 
Yon work, in twenty volumes, once 


Belonged to twenty friends, 


New tales and novels you may shut 


From view,—'t is all in vain; 


They’re gone—and though the leaves are “cut,” 


They never “ come again.” 


For pamphlets lent I look around, 
For tracts my tears are spilt; 

But when they take a book, that’s bound, 
'T is surely extra guilt. 


A circulating library 
Is mine,—my birds are flown ; 
There's one odd volume left, to be 
Like all the rest, a-lone. 


I, of my Spenser quite bereft, 
Last winter sore was shaken; 

Of Lamb I’ve but a quarter left, 
Nor could I save my Bacon. 


They picked my Locke, to me far more 
Than Bramah’s patent worth ; 

And now my losses I deplore, 
Without a Home on earth. 


Even Glover’s works I cannot put 
My frozen hands upon, 

Though ever since I lost my Foote, 
My Bunyan has been gone. 


My life is wasting fast away,— 
I suffer from these shocks; 

And though I’ve fixed a lock on Gray, 
There's gray upon my locks. 


They still have made me slight returns, 
And thus my grief divide ; 

For oh! they’ve cured me of my Burns, 
And eased my Akenside. 


But all I think I shall not say, 
Nor let my anger burn; 

For as they have not found me Gay, 
They have not left me Sterne.” 


dation: “An amusing volume, which comes home 


to every body.”’ If so, it must be a capital book 
to Jend, for most works are sadly deficient in in- 
stinet to find their way home. 

Last year it was stated in the Chamber of 
Deputies, that, through lending works from the 
Bibliothéque Royale at Paris, no less than twenty 
thousand of its volumes are lost, and a great num- 
ber mutilated. ‘The manuscript of Moliére, stolen 
thence in 1825, was recently offered fer sale by 
auction in Paris, the minister of public instruction 
not being able to recover it by means of the tri- 
bunals, for want of any mark to prove its identity. 
by recent regulations, this valuable hbrary ts pro- 
tected from the recurrence of such depredations. 
In our ewn country, the British Museum has not 
from stealers of books, 


escaped mnanuscripts, 


prints, and specimens. To steal from such 
places as these—free, public, national libraries— 
is not only a crime, but a folly, as it is like trying 
to rob one’s own library, for it already belongs 
The feeling ought 
rather to be an anxiety to add something to it, 
than a mean wish to filch from it. 


Chambers’ Journal 


to every body. universal 


a stiiticninan 
THE WIFE OF AUDUBON. 

J. J. Audubon married early, a daughter of the 
Bakewells of Encland—the family name—so well 
known in this country—is a sufficient pronuncia- 
tion of her probable worthiness to share the for- 


But apart from all such ex 


tunes of such a man. 
traneous considerations, her life is the best com- 
mentary upon, and her sons the best illustration 
of, what such a matron should be—she shared 
with a smiling bravery, all the wanderings and 
necessities of her husband. Whether the tempo- 
rary occupant of 
tached to a Trading Post of the Great South 
West, where it was necessary for the husband to 
take up his quarters in his double capacity of 
‘Trader and Naturalist—or as a sharer of bonor, 
regal—so far as artistic and scientific appreciation 
could make them—bestowed on him amid the im- 
posing luxuries of European Life, she was always 
the calm, wise, cheerful helper as well as sympa- 
thizer. A noble relict of that almost exploded 
school of matrons who recognized the compact of 
marriage as a sacred unification of purpose as 
well as life—she does not seem to have aimed at 
a higher honor than that of being the true wife of 
iJ. J. Audubon. 
for a common woman, with the fears and weak- 
ness of common character, would have 
crushed the gossamer life of his fine enthusiasm, 
beneath the weight of vulgar cares and apprehen- 
sion. 

So far from this being the case, she appears to 
have been so entirely identified with his successes 


some log or frame hovel at- 


In this is her greatest glory ; 


soon 


that it would be tnpossible to separate her from 
our loving recognition of them. She was his 
resolute companion in many of those long jour- 
neys he found it necessary to make in his early 
days to the far West. She crossed the Allegha- 
inies with him on horseback at a time when there 
existed no cther facilities for making the journey. 
She shared with him the wayside hovel of the 
‘mountaineer; laughed with him over the petty 
inconveniences of the travel, and shared the lovely 
enthusiasm which burst forth when its accidents 
‘threw in his way a long coveted or entirely new 
specimen. When it became necessary for him- 
to sink his Jacob’s staff here and there, and to 
‘leave her with his family amidst strange associa- 
itions for long months tovether, he could go with 
the calm feeling that as the favorite bird of his 
lown discovery, (the Bird of Washington,) his 
leyrie would be safe in the jealous strength of his 


work on Sur-|mate, and open and warm for him on his re- 
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How many a dark hour amidst the deep shadows 
of savage woods has such reposeful trust made 
luminous with joy and faith to him. How many 
gloomy defiles can be passed—how many cold 
and sudden plunges be endured—how many 
fierce, extravagant exigencies be faced—by that 
deep, abiding assurance which feels and knows 
that there is beyond all this a warm meeting 
place, a true heart to welcome, and a home!— 
Some of the most noble unpremeditated expres 
sions of tenderness we remember, are to be found 
in his biography of Birds, referring to the anticr- 
pated delight of such re-unions with his family. 

American Review. 
sooo 
WHITE AND BROWN BREAD. 

Several years ago, we threw out the surmise 
that the separation of the white from the brown 
parts of wheat grain, was likely to be baneful to 
health. 
believing that Providence must have conteinplated 
our using the entire grain, and nota portion only; 
selected by means of a nicely arranged machinery. 
It struck us forcibly that to go on for a long 
course of years, thus using a kind of food differ- 
ent from what nature designed, could not fail to 
be attended with bad consequences. We have 
since learned that our views have some recog- 
nized support in science. 


We proceeded upon theoretical grounds, 


The following para- 
graph from a recent pamphlet will at once serve 
to keep the subject alive in the minds of our 
readers, and explain the actual grounds on which 
the separation of flour is detrimental. “ The 
general belief,’ says the writer, “is that bread 
made with the finest flour is the best, and that 
whiteness is a proof of its quality; but both these 
opinions are popular errors. ‘The whiteness may 
be, and generally is communicated by alum, to 
the injury of the consumer; and it 
men of science that the bread of unrefined 


is known by 
flour 
will sustain life, while that made with refined will 
not. Keep a man op brown bread and water, 
and he will live and enjoy good health; give him 
white bread and water only, and he will sicken 
and die. The meal of which the first is made 
contains all the ingredients necessary to the com 
position of nourishment to the various structures 
Some of these ingredi- 
ents are removed by the miller in his efforts to 
please the public; so that fine flour, instead of 
being better than meal, is the least nourishing ; 


composing our bo:ies. 


and to make the case worse, it is also the most 
dificult of digestion. ‘The loss 1s, therefore, in 
all respects a waste ; and it seems desirable that 
the admirers of white bread, but especially the 
poor, should be acquainted with these truths, and 
brought to inquire whether they do not purchass 
at too dear arate the privilege of indulging in the 


use of it. The unwise preference given so uni 


versally to white bread, leads to the pernicious , 


and 


practice of mixing alum with the flour, His 
again to all sorts of adulterations and impositions; 
for it enabled bakers, who were so disposed, by 
adding more and more alum, to make bread made 
from the flour of an inferior grain look like the 
best or more costly, and 





to dispose of it accord- 
ingly; at once defrauding the purchaser and tam 
vering with his health. Among the matters re 
moved by the miller are the large 
stanees, which are indispensable to the growth of 
the bones and teeth, and are required, although 


suline sub 


bread 
and to the 
young or the growing, and should be preferred 
by all, of whatever age, whose bones show a ten 
dency to bend, or who have weak teeth. It is 
believed that brown bread will generally be found 
the best by all persons having 


in a less degree, for daily repair. Brown 


should therefore be given to nurses 


sluggish bowels 
and stomachs equal to the digestion of bran.— 
But with some it will disagree; for it is too ex- 


citing to irritable bowels, and is dissolved with 
difficulty in some stomaclis. When this happens, 
the bran should be removed either wholly or in 
part; and by such means the bread may be 
adapted with the greatest ease, to all habits and 
all constitutions.’’ 

Mr. Smith, in his late remarkable work on 
fruits and farinacea as the food of man, gives 
some tliustrations of this doctrine. * Bulk,’ he 
says, **is nearly as necessary to the articles of 
diet as the nutrient principle. They should be so 
managed that one should be in proportion to the 
Too highly nutritive is probably as fatal 
to the prolongation of hile and bealth, as that 
which contains an insufficient quantity of nourish- 
ment.” 


olber. 


It is a matter of common remark among 


old whalemen, that, during long voyages, the 
coarser their bread, the better their health. ‘| 


have followed the seas for thirty-five wears,” said 
an intelligent sea-captain to Mr. Graham, * and 
| have been In almost every part of the giobe; | 
have always found that the coarsest pilot-bread, 
which contains a considerable portion of bran, is 
decidedly the best for my men.” *] 


am con- 


vinced, from my own experience,” says another 
captain, * that bread made of the unbolted wheat 
meal is far more wholesome than that made from 
the best superfine flour, the latter always tending 
to produce constipation.”” Captain Dexter, of 
the ship Isis, belonging to Providence, arrived 
from China in December, 1804. He had been 
about one hundred and ninety days on the pas- 
sage. “The sea-bread, which constituted the prin- 
cipal article of food for his men, was made of the 
best superline flour. He had not been long at 
sea before his men began to complain of languor, 
loss of appetite, and debility. ‘These difficulties 
continued to 1ocrease the whole voyage; and seve- 
ral of the hands died on the passage of debility 
and inanition. ‘The ship was obliged to come to 
anchor thirty miles below Providence ; and such 
was the debility of the men on board, that they 
were not able to get the sinp under weigh again, 
and the owners were under the necessity of send 
ing men down from Providence. When she ar 
rived the owners asked Capt. Dexter what was 
the cause of the sickness of his men? He re- 
plied, * The bread was teo good.” 


Chambers’ Journal. 


4 weer ~ 


Nothing raises the price of a blessing like its 
removal; whereas, it was its continuance which 
should bave taught us tts value. —H. More. 





HAT MANUFACTORY. 

JMMOR KIMBER, Jr., HAT & CAL’ MANUFAC. 
| TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of bis 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats und Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 

unner, and latest style. ‘The quality, color, shape and 
eneral taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

i. K. has for many yéars paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and fecls confident that his 
experience in this braneh of business will enable him to 

his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 3—tf.l 


CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 
rr HAND an unusially pretty assortment of Plain 


Goods, Mode Moustins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ 





Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Monslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 
sacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
Fringe do; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do.; 8-4 Thibet 
Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
Real India Sarsnet and Pattisway do; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts. 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambrie Muslins, Mall, 
Nansook, Juconet and Swiss Muslins. 


JOHNS & PAY VE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo. 8—tf. 6. 








yAPER HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR. 
DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 
Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 
Store, offers a handsome assortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
mon Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 
will put on walls by. careful and experienced workmen in 
any part of the city or country, at short notice. 


Win. D. PARRISH, 


4mo. 24—tf. 4. No. 4 North Fifth St. 


WHITE INDIA SILK SHAWLS. 
\V E HAVE JUST RECEIVED a small lot of White 
India Leventine and Satin Levantine Shawls. 


i JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Sts. 


UNIONVILLE BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
7 on INSTITUTION is situated in Unionville, Chester 
County, Pa. ‘The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of an English education usually taught in 
Boarding Schools, and will be under the care of competent 
Female Teachers. The Summer Session will commence on 
the Lith day of 5th month next. The terms, $50 per Ses- 
sion of 22 weeks, one-half payable in advance, and the re- 
mainder at the close of the Session. 
References.— Dillwyn Parrish, Joseph Maxfield, William 
Wharton, and Thomas L, Bonsall, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 


4mo. 17—3m* 3. 


1 yor ’ rn T ‘ 
CHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS, 

\ITUATED on the Crosswicks Road, three miles from 
» Bordentown, N, J., will open, for the Summer Term, 
on the 17th of Sth month, (May) 1847. 

A competent ‘Teacher is engaged. ‘The number of scho- 
lars is limited to twenty. 

For particulars inquire of 

George ‘Truman, No. 102 N. 7th Street, 

George M. Justice, No. 149 Market Street, + Philada. 

Dillwyn Parrish, S. W. cor. 8th and Arch, \ 

Samuel Townsend, 

John Needles, 

William C. White, New York city. 

> ° » ’ 

a as “A ¢ Trenton, N. J. 

Or of the Principal, 
HENRY 
Direct Crosswicks P. O., N. J. 


NEW DRY GOODS STORE 
POR FRIENDS. 
N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
\ merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St. 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 





Baltimore. 


W. RIDGWAY. 
4ino. 10—3m* @. 











The Subscriber fcels assured, from his former experience, 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


FLOOR MATTINGS. 
fT.HE SUBSCRIBERS offer for sale all widths of colored 
and white Canton and Nankin Mattings. Also, Floor 
and Table Oil Cloths, Ingrain and Venitian Carpetings of 
plain style,—to all of which they respectfully invite the at- 
tention of Friends. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 


No. 148 South Second Street, above Spruce. 
5mo, 8—3m* 6. 


yLAIN STYLE DRESS GOODS, suitable for Friends, 
now opening, at G, & H. TAGG’S, &. E. 
corner of 10th and Pine Streets, consisting in part of Book 
Muslins, do. do. Handkerchiefs, Crape Lisse, Bobinetts, 
Blonds, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, neat style Plaid and 
Stripe Ginghams, and Silks, Lawns, De Laines, &c. 
Also, 1 case fine French Lawns, fast colors, at 124 cents 
per yard; 1 case stout Bleached Muslin Shirting, at 10 cts; 
4.4 English Long Cloth, at 124 cents. 4mo. 3.—tf. 1 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
OHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 
ie) Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
|> Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 
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